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Awareness and Response Style in the 
Acquisition of a Verbal Behavior 

Don-David Lusterman 
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f The relation of awareness to verbal behavior has been widely investigated. 

^ A growing body of evidence suggests that, at least in verbal conditioning 

^ experiments that require the subject to learn a concept, verbal behavior does 

-J not change in the absence of the subject's ability to verbalize mediational 

^ steps that occur between the stimulus conditions and changes in his behavior-" 

(Eriksen, I962) 

While awareness may be a precondition for an increase in the desired 
behavior, not all subjects who express awareness go on to show increased 
performance rates. This study examines the hj^jothesis that personality char- 
acteristics interact with awareness to produce different levels of response. 

The results of verbal reinforcement experiments may be questioned on the 
grounds that Ss may learn, or know what it is that ^wishes them to do, and 
nonetheless not perform, and that personality differences may be importeint 
factors in the failure to perform in the presence of awareness. Pi*evious 
studies (Babladelis, I96I; Vestre, 1962) in which personality variables in 
verbal learning have been examined have not made this distinction with suf- 
ficient clarity, and thus it remains unclear whether personality differences 
have been related to learning or to performance. There is need for a study 
of the interaction of personality and awareness in which learning and perform- 
ance are defined by separate measurement operations. 

For the present study, a personality variable was sought vhich might be 
fairly widely distributed and easy to test Tor. A review of the literature 



^ This rer.earch w?iS dune in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. at Yeshiva University, under the nponsorship of Dr. N. Gordon. 
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of personality evaluation (Cronbach, 1950; Jackson and Messick, 1958; Christie 
and Lindauer, J962)suggested that stylistic response to paper and pencil 
inventories might be a more usef\il variable to explore than content-based 
responses • Couch and Keniston (1960) developed a 15'-itein scale (CKS) which 
they purport to be heterogeneous in content. Each item is rated On a T-point 
Likert scale, and Ss are differentiated as yeasaycrs (high agreers) and nay- 
sa^'ers (high disagreers). Because of content heterogeny, the score is con- 
sidered to reflect response-style differences. Reliabilities ranging from .5^ 
to .86 have been reported for the CKS (Couch and Keniston, I96O; McGee , 1962; 
Quinn ai:d Lichtenstein , 1965)- j 

Method 

Ss 

267 Suburban, white, middle-class academically tracked high school Juniors 
and seniors volunteered to take the CKS. 100 experimental S^s were obtained by 
ranking all 26t Ss and contacting thf^m in order of their closeness zo the mean 
in the case of the "moderate'* group or their closeness to the most extreme 
high or lov score, until 50 moderate and 50 extreme scores were identified. An 
analysis of variance of the means for high, moderate and low scorers was 
significant (F=6l6.3; p < .001). 
Procedure 

S_s entered a typical modern, fluorescent-lighted high-school classroom, 
with a teacher *s desk and about 30 moveable desk-chairs. Two desk chairs were 
placed face to face close to the entrance of the room. S_ was ushered into the 
room and seated opposite E. held a clipboard which was shielded from by 
a cardboard shield. S^ was asked his name, age, and whether he was a Junior 
or senior. A stack of cards was tlien placed before S_, who was instructed as 
follows : 



"Wlxen I turn these cards over (E pointed to s-cimuluc cards) you will see 

a vord in the center of each card-. I vant you to make up a sentence using 

this vord. Below the. word in the center, you will see a group of other words. 

Take any one of these and use it to start your sentence. (Pause) Now, it 

doesn't matter whether the sentence you make up is long or short, or even if 

it is complicated or simple. It is important that you answer vith the first 
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sentence that enters your mind. It isn't easy to do this but you will find 
that if you try to answer as quickly as possible, you are more likely to give 
the rirst thing that comes into your mind. Any questions? (Pause) Let's 
begin." (After Taffel, 1955) 

For trials 1 - 20, no reinforcement was offered, but the word with which 
each sentence was begun was noted on a response tally form. For 
triaXs 21 - 100, E said "good" in a soft, flat intonation immediately after 
each sentence beginning with either I or We. 

At the conclusion of trial ICQ, ^ was handed a sheet with the six pro- 
nouns typed as follows: llE \^ SHE I THEY YOU. 

A stopwatch was activated in clear view of S_ (to insure a speed set) and 
Ss were asked to "underline the word or words you think I wanted you to say." 
A measure of latency between the end of the question and the first touch of 
pencil to paper was recorded. Criterion for a "correct" response was one or 
botli of the correct pronouns and no incorrect underlinings . 

At the conclusion of the experiment, E_ explained to each S_ that this was 
an experiment in learning, and that the stimulus cards were in no way intended 
to find out anything about his emotions. _Ss were then asked to say nothing 
to anyone else about the study, because that would invalidate the results 
of the study . 
Desi [rj x 

The design was a 2 x 2 factorial with two levels of awareness (Aware and 
Unaware) and two levels of personality (Moderate CKS and Kxtremc CKS). 




)) 

Results 

An unexpected finding was that the distribution of awareness between 
yeasayers and naysayers was strikingly different. Of the UQ extreme CKS 
; scorers, 27 were yeasayers (highs) and 21 were naysayers (lows). Of the 

I 27 yeasayers, 21 were aware, while of the 21 naysayers, only T were aware 

t 

I (X^ = 10.20, p < .01). In light of this finding, a 2x3, two-way analysis of 

-i 

'< variance was performed (Table 2) to determine whether it was approprip,te to 

group highs and lows together as ''Extremes." 

Table 2 

Mean Number and Analysis of Variance 
of "I-We" Responses for Conditioning 





Trials 21 - 100 vith 


Three 


Levels of 








CKS. 












Aware 




Unaware 






Lov 


1*2.86 




32.38 






Moderate 


50.51* 




30.27 






High 


37.00 




35.00 






Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Awai'eness 


2186.1*9 


1 


2186.1*9 


18. 5T 


<.0O5 


PersonsQity 


21*2. 9^* 


2 


121.1*69 


1.03 


ns 


Awareness X Personality 1023.13 


2 


511.56 


I4.3I4 


<.05 


Error (vithin) 


10833.13 


92 


117.7? 







This analysis indicated a significant interaction between pex^sonality and 
awareness beyond the ,05 level of probability. Comparisons of means were made 
using Winer's (1971 ) test for Unweighted means with unequal cell frequencies. 
High (Yeasayer) ernd low (Noysayer) aware cells showed no significant differ- 
ences (t = 1.2M' A test was then made to det-prmine whether lows and moder- 
ates differed. There was a small but significant difference (t = 1.71, p -05). 
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The fact that Low ana High Avares did not differ from one another, but did 
differ from Moderate Avares supports the procedure of combining highs and lovs 
as Extremes. 

It should be noted, however, that there were disproportionately fever 
avare Ss a-mong the Naysayers than among Yeasayers or Moderates. In other 
words, Yeasayers are more likely to become avare than Naysayers, but, once 
aware, Yeasayers and Naysayers are alike in performing less veil than avare 
Moderates . 

With the above proviso in mind, a 2x2 tvo-vay analysis was performed. 
Awareness and personality and their interaction vere tested and found to 
differ significantly beyond the .005 level of probability. That is to say, 
aware Ss performed significantly higher than unaware S^s , moderate CKS scorers 
did significantly better than extreme CKS scorers, and there vas a significant 
interaction between avareness and personality in the acquisition of a verbal 
response . 

In order to utilize the analysis of variance technique for the 80 condi- 
tioning trials, it vas necessary to first determine vhether there vere sig- 
nificant differences in trials 1 - 20, vhich vere included to determine an 
operant rate for I - We sentences. The analysis of variance for the operant 
trials revealed no significant differences. (Table 3) 

Table 3 

Mean Number and Analysis of Variance of *'I - We'* 
Responses for Nonreinforced Trials 1-20. 
Avare Unaware 



Moderates 


Extremes 




Moderates 




Kxtr ernes 


8.29 


7.75 




7.30 






Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Awareness 


10.73 


1 


10.73 


I.77U 


ns 


Personality 


1.22 


1 


1.22 


0.202 


ns 


Error (within) 


568.551 


91. 


6.0^) 
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Once it was established that there were nc significant differences ainonc 
the groups for the 20 operant trials, and that high and lov extreme CKS groups 
did not differ significantly, a 2x2 two-way analysis of variance was performed 
on the 80 acquisition trials in order to test two main effects hypotheses anc^ 
one interaction hypothesis. (Table h) 

Table U 



Mean Number and 


Analysis 


of Variance 






of "I-We" Responses for ' 


Conditionin 








Trials 21 - 100 


with IVo 


Levels of 


CKS. 




Aware 






Unaware 




Moderate Extreme 




Moderate 






Extreme 


50. 38.I16 




30.27 






33.30 


Source SS 


df 


MS 




F 


P 


Awareness 3901.39 


1 


3901.39 




33.21 


< .005 


Personality ^493-50 


1 


1^93.50 




1*.20 


< .05 


Awareness X Personality 1376.^0 


1 


1376. 14O 




11.715 


< .005 


Error (within) IIOI4I1.3I 


9U 


117. 1^9 









Hypothesis 1 stated that "Avare Ss , i.e. , those who can correctly identify 
one or both reinforced responses , will emit significantly more correct responses 
than Unaware S^s.*' 

Aware Ss did perform at a significantly higher level than unaware Ss 
(p <C.005). This finding indicates that awareness is an important determinant 
of performance in the verbal conditioning situation. A projection of the mean 
operant rate of 7.5B yiolds a projected rate for the remaining 80 trials of 
30.32,^ In fact, the acquisition mean for all unaware Ss was 31.58, a neglig- 
ible difference. This suppoi'ts the inference that awareness is a necessary, 
if not sufficient, condition for performajice . 
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Table 5 

Mean Number of *'I-We" Responses for 
Conditioning Trials 21 - lOO (Aware 
vs. Unaware). y 
Avare Unaware 
kh.Ok 31.58 
The second hypothesis stated that "Moderate CKS scorers will emit sig- 
nificantly more correct responses than vill extreme CKS scorers.** 

Moderate CKS scorers performed at a significantly higher level than 
extreme scorers (p <; .05). This finding supports the hypothesis that the 
tendency to respond extremely to CKS items is related to nonconforming 
behavior in other social situations. 

Table 6 

Mean Number of ''"^ We** Responses for 
Conditioning Trials 21 - 100 (Moderates 
vs . Extremes ) . 

Moderates Extremes 

Uo.oo 36.18 

The third hypothesis stated that **There vill be a significant interaction 
between awareness and the personality variable, i.e., avare S_s vith moderate 
CKS scores vill perform significantly higher than avare S^s vith extreme CKS 
scores.** 

The analysis of variance revealed a significant interaction between avare- 
ness and the personality variable (see Tal)le p. 50 ). Thus, the interaction 
of awareness and personality factors in a Taffel-type verbal conditioning 
experiment account for more of the variance than either awarenass or personal- 
ity alone. (Figure l) 
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55 

Moderate 



50 \ 




25 aware unaware 

Fig. 1. The interaction of Moderate and Extri^me CKS plotted against 
awareness and unawareness. 

In oi'der to shed lir;ht upon the nature of the interaction, statisticaJ. 
followps cn the appropriate cells were performed (Viner, 1971) vith the 
following findings. 

Table f 

Statistical Follovups of Means Difference 
Based on Analysis of Variance* of Conditioning 
Trials 21 - 100. 



Pai^'ing Means Difference N's t p 

Aware-Moderates vs. 50.5>ii vs. 20.27 2h ^ 6.65 < .005 
Unaware-Moderates 30.27 26 

Aware -Extremes vs. vs. 5.l6 28 & 1.63 > .05 
Unaware-Extremes 33.30 20 

Aware-Moderates vs- 50.5^ vs. 12.08 2h Sc h.Ol < .005 

Aware-Extremes 38. ho * 28 

Unaware-Moderates vs. 30.27 vs. 3.03 26 & 0.9*^ ns 
Unaware-Extremes 33.30 20 



Aware-Moderates performed significantly higlier than Aware-Extremes 
(p <^.005). Both groups sliare a knowledge of what E expected of them. Tliey 
differ only in the personality variable. This supports the hypothesis that 
awareness alone does not guarantee compliance. 



On the other hand» the difference in levels of performance between the 
Aware-Moderate and the Unaware-Modeiate groups (p. <^ 005) supports the theory 
that awareness is a necessary condition for the performance of a complex 
verbal behavior in a Taffel-type experiment. While moderates may have a pre- 
dirpositlcn to respond to the demands of E^, granted that they know what is 
expccl^ci of Ihem, in the absence of that awareness, performance gains do not 
occur. 'Ihere may be a "win," but there is no "way." 

'llie mean difference between the Aware-Extreme and the Unavotre-Extreme 
groups Just barely misses significance at the .05 level of probability. This 
suggests that the personality factor has an important interaction effect with 
awareness in depressing the performance level. 

Tlic mean performance differences between the aware and unaware moderates 
and the aware and unaware extremes are most striking. Among moderate Sr , the 
difference between the aware and unaware groups was 20.27 (p <C 'OOj)* while 
aware and unaware extremes showed a difference of only 5.l6 (p > .05). The 
magnitude of this difference indicates the powerful interaction between the 
personality variable and awareness. The perfonnance of CKS Ss is depressed 
to a point that the mean difference between the aware and unaware extreme 
groups is a bit less than one quarter of the difference between the aware and 
unaware moderate groups . 

Thus, while taken as an independent variable, the personality factor 
appears to be of relatively small magnitude in comparison with the awareness 
variable, its interaction effect is most potent. 
Summary 

Wliile awareness and personality (as operat ionalized by moderate or extreme 
score on the CICS) both contribuxe to understanding of behavior in the verbal 
conditi orinij experinental situation, an understanding of the interaction of 
awareness and p^^rronali ty enhances the understanding: of the complex behavior 
exhibited in verbal conditioni n/^ experiments. Tlie evidence supports the 
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hypothesis that aware Ss perform better than unaware S^s , and that moderates 
perforin better than extremes, but tlmt the interaction of awareness and 
personality accounts for a greater portion of the variance than either aware- 
ness or personality alone. ?\irther, a "breakdown of Extremes showed differences 
in the distribution of awareness; Yeasayers achieved 11% awareness, Naysayers 
and Moderates 50^. 

Discussion 

This study has concerned itself with the manner in which the subject's 
perception of experimental demands and differences in an aspect of personality 
interact to effect performance in a verbal conditioning experiment. It 
explored the possibility that Ss who are alike in that they can correctly 
identify what was expected oT them in the experimental situarion may differ 
so in some other dimension that they pe>'form quite differently. In other words 
if individual differences in personality are not taken into account, we may 
confuce learning and performance , and mislabel a failure to perform as a 
failure to learn. 

The confirmation of the hypothesis of interaction between personality and 
avaroness serves as a reminder that when ve examine the relationship between 
a stimulus and a response, it is important to keep in mind that a person inter- 
venes between that stimulus and that response. Just as differences in level 
of r^esponse con be accounted for in part by manipulation of the stimulus con- 
ditions, so can they in part be accounted for by differences among Ss, It is 
worthwhile, in expressing a behavioral law, to consider the possibility that 
the law may be liinitcd to particular classes of S s , 

Important decisions are often made about individuals in terms of their 
perfomance in standardi ;::ed situations, such as intelligence tests, aptitude 
tests, performance criterion evaluations, and the like. The findings of this 
study would suf^gest that, where an individual does not perform well in a given 
situation* is likely thn* , *^iven a different set of performance demands, he 
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mi^^ht well pcTl'c/in differently. 

These findings alr>o have inpli cations for tho quention of whether the 
reinforcing stlnulu:v ("^ood/' in this ca^e) is a factor in the acquisition of 
a verbal response becat^^A- of its clue properties, its reward properties, or 
both. The present study provides some evidence that the reinforcing stimulus 
has an effect both ae a source of information and as a stimalus for performance 
but that the stimulus may operate variably in each role. A subject may become 
sensitized to what the correct class of responses is, thus responding to the 
"c-ue" quality of "good," but not produce a great number of "correct" responses 
pel haps because^ he has not experienced hearing "good" as a rewarding experience 
theretofore. Aware-Extremes appear to respond in this manner, while Aware- 
Moderates seem to respond to the stimulus both as a clue and as a reward. 

The question of why some individuals pick up tlio clue qualities and others 
do not is of great interest. This study has concerned itself with the inter- 
action of awar^ aeL^,s and personality. A study of how awareness developes, and 
the role tlia personality ^jtructurc plays in awareness were not within the 
purview of the study, but the observation that the distribution of awareness 
differed strongly, wi" , about 505? of Moderates showing awareness, 71% of 
yeacLvers, and only 33/^ of naysayern, suggests that differences in personality 
may also play a part in whether or^ not awareness occurs. 

The di f fc.^rer.ces' in tiie distribution of awareness seem consistent with 
Couch ana ?Ceni ::ton assertion that yeasayers seek impulse gratification, wliile 
naysayers suj^press impulse gratification. 'I'hus , yeasayers may be alert to the 
clue inherent in "good", even thougli re.^istant to its behavior-reinforcing 
value, and naysayern: may be less alert to the clue value, but resistant to the 
behavior-reinforcing value wlien they are aware.. Normals become aware about 
50/v of tiie tlrru^, bat vlien they are aware, they tend to show high performance 
.levels. Thus, av/are norrnls respond to bo+h Mie clue and bphavior-rcinfot'cing 
qualities of "good." 
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Further research ufjinc this personality measure ndpht lead to a clearer 
undcrotandinc of what environinental stimuli would provide optimal learning 
conditions for those who show a deficit in either awareness deve opmenl or 
performance as a function of the usual verbal reinforcers. 
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Appendix 1 
Couch-Keiiiston Scale (Short F'orm) 

Tel, 



Hajne A^e Home Room Year 



1. Novelty has a great appeal to me. 

Strongly Agree Af;ree Slightly Agree No Answer Slip;htly Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

2. I crave excitement. 

Strongly Agree Agree Slightly Agree No Answer Slightly Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

3' It*s a wonderful feeling to sit surrounded by your possessions. 

Strongly Agree Agree Slightly Agree No Answer Slightly Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

U. There are few things more satisfying than really to splurge on 
something - books, clothes j furniture, etc. 

Strongly Agree Agree Slightly Agree No Answer Slig]itly Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

5. Only the desire to achieve great things will bring a mar. *s mind 
into full activity. 

Strongly Agree Agree Slightly Agree No Answer Slightly Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

6. Nothing is worse than an offensive odor. 

Strongly Agree Agree Slightly Agree No Answer Slightly Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

7. In most conversations, I tend to bounce from topic to topic. 
Strongly Agree Agree Slightly Agree No Answer Slightly Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

8. I really envy the man who can walk up to anybody and tell him 
off to his face. 

Strongly Agree Agree Slightly Agree No Answer Slightly Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

9. I could really shock people if I said all of the dirty things i think. 

Strongly Agree Agree Slight- ly Agree No /msver Slightly Disag.ree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

10. IT^ere are few r.ore miserable experiences than going to bed night 
after night knowing you are so upset that worry will not let you 
sleep . 

Strongly Agree Agree Slightly Agree No Answer Slightly Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

Please go to the next page. 
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Page 2 

Haine (do net omit) 

11. I tend to make decisions on the spur of the moment. 

Strongly Agree Agree Slightly Agree No Ansver Slightly Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

12. Little things upset me. 

Strongly Agree Agree Slightly Agree Ho Ansver Slightly Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

13. Drop reminders of yourself wherever you go and your lifers 
trail vill be well remembered. 

Strongly Agree Agree Slightly Agree IJo Ansver Slightly Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 
1^.^ I like nothing better than having breakfast in bed. 

Strong]y Agree Agree Slightly Agree No Ansver Slightly Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 
15. My mood is easily influenced by the people around ine. 

Strongly -\gree Agree Slightly Agree No Ansver Slightly Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagrt:^e 
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